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In examing a baby of about six months of age I found some symp¬ 
toms which made me suspect hereditary syphilis. We all consider re¬ 
peated abortion as one of the strongest proofs of syphilis. I asked 
the mother in that regard. The answer was that she had aborted 
once. Afterwards my questions became quite direct, but I could not 
obtain any further evidence of syphilis in the parents of the baby. 
Later inquiry from another source made it very probable that she 
had not aborted once but twice, that both times, however, she had 
brought on the miscarriage by artificial means. This, of course, does 
not prove anything against the possibility of syphilis, but it demon¬ 
strates that in this case the abortions had absolutely no diagnostic value. 

If we add that frequently lack of time does not permit a closer in¬ 
quiry, we may feel satisfied that often the anamnestic reports 
are misinterpreted in favor of Lues. Is it not peculiar that in 1880 
Eulenburg found only one case of locomotor ataxy out of 149 in which 
syphilis had to be looked upon as the most probable cause and that in 
1885 the same author stated previous syphilitic infection in 39 out of 106 
tabetics ? 

The strongest argument in favor of M.’s assertion that syphilis is a 
conditio sine qua non for the acquisition of locomotor ataxia lies in the 
fact (at least M. reports it as a fact and has not been contradicted) that 
tabes was never observed yet in virgins. But the value even of this 
proof must not be overestimated. M. himself admits that most fre¬ 
quently puerperal processes seemed to have hastened, if not brought on, 
the development of tabes in women. In two cases out of eighteen the 
first symptoms appeared after a normal confinement, in one after abor¬ 
tion with hemorrhage while exacerbation of the disease occurred after a 
confinement in one case, after a difficult confinement with strong 
hemorrhage in another. In a sixth case hemorrhages caused by a 
myoma of the uterus had brought on considerable impairment. Be it 
mentioned besides that of the said eighteen female tabetics only two 
had not been gravidae, one had suffered abortion, fifteen had born chil¬ 
dren at term. Some of these fifteen had had abortions. The influence 
of puerperal processes becomes thus rather evident. Moreover, M. him¬ 
self does not deny that severe loss of blood is an important causative (as 
an exciting cause) factor. Virgins are, as a rule, much less exposed 
to uterine hemorrhage, which in women is perhaps the most frequent 
source of loss of blood. 

Edinger’s new theory is quoted by M., but he thinks that E. over¬ 
rates the importance of function in the causation of the diseases in ques¬ 
tion, especially of locomotor ataxia. Yet M. does not give any satisfac¬ 
tory explanation why relatively so small a percentage of syphilitics 
become tabetic, and what brings on the disease in these cases. It fur¬ 
ther astonishes us that M., although quoting the ergot-tabes, makes no 
mention of the pseudo-tabes of diabetics and anaemics. 

It is not the intention of the reviewer to convey the impression that 
syphilis is not a very important factor in the causation of locomotor 
ataxia, on tile contrary. To contend against the extremeness and ex¬ 
clusiveness of M.’s views seems, however, necessary. 

B. ONUF. 


The Art of Massage. By J. H. Kellogg, M.D. Modern 
Medicine Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

This treatise on the practice of massage, by the superintendent of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, belongs to a bad class of books, although 
it has certain virtues of its own. It is “intended for the use of medical 
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students and student nurses,” but it is as far over the heads of such per¬ 
sons in much of its language as it is below the requirements of any one 
who should wish to acquire the “scientific knowledge of the art and 
science of massage,” which it professes to give. 

The author states very properly that to learn this art “personal in¬ 
struction is absolutely indispensable,” and then proceeds to the most 
elaborate, and, we should fear, incomprehensibly written instructions 
for the minutest movements. A much better plan would have been to 
live up to the statement by briefly describing the several movements, 
leaving the minuter experiences to be taught only as they can be taught, 
by demonstration and practice—a plan pursued by Kleen in his recent 
work on the same subject, a book in which the practical parts are at 
least as practical, and the scientific appreciation of the aims of and 
indications for massage far superior to the treatment of the same matter 
by Dr. Kellogg. The author makes the mistake of hair-splitting in the 
sub-dividing of the several movements. For instance, it is mere folly 
to call “touch ” a massage procedure ; nor is the absurdity lessened by 
saying that it “it is not an ordinary touch . . . but a skilled or 

professional touch.” This is the usual error of the common masseur, 
who would have every possible kind of handling to which the body 
may be subjected classified as some kind of massage, but it is not what 
one would expect from a physician. The description of the “ physio¬ 
logical effects of simple touch ” only makes matters worse—“ [i] Eleva- 
vation of the temperature of a part by the communication of animal 
heat. [2] A subtle influence on the nervous system—the so-called 
hypnotic effect. ... [3] It is possible that certain electrical effects 

may result from simple contact.” Bosh is a mild term to apply to these 
presentations of the value of “simple touch. ”If “simple touch ”is massage, 
spanking is a scientific procedure, and the varieties of it, as “the simple 
hand,” “ the common shingle,” “ the elaborate buckle-end of a strap,” - 
are susceptible of careful classification. 

Fortunately not all the book is on this plane, although there are 
some other suggestions for treatment calculated to make the judicious 
weep. The description of petrissage could scarcely be bettered, and the 
whole section on the uses and modes of application of abdominal mas¬ 
sage is exceedingly good. 

It is a pity that Dr. Kellogg should have chosen to invent a number 
of names for the different movements when the French ones are already 
in such universal use among masseurs, and certainly the new titles have 
no advantage of euphony. “Chucking,” for instance, is a new and not 
very pretty name for a very slight variation in the ordinary two-handed 
application of petrissage. 

One of the most undesirable teachings in the book is the instruction 
several times repeated for the use of centrifugal stroking, a movement 
which has little or no value, and for which the indications are of the 
utmost rarity. 

The illustrations are pleasanter to look upon than is usual in mas¬ 
sage books, and probably no more useless than usual. 

John K. Mitcheli,. 



